ON   THE   LAGO   DI   GARDA

the worst a yellow poisonous bitterness of the flesh that is
like a narcotic. But they are too strong for the men. The
male spirit, which would subdue the immediate flesh to
some conscious or social purpose, is overthrown. The
woman in her maternity is the law-giver, the supreme
authority. The authority of the man, in work, in public
afiairs, is something trivial in comparison. The pathetic
ignominy of the village male is complete on Sunday after-
noon, on his great day of liberation, when he is accompanied
home, drunk but sinister, by the erect, unswerving, slightly
cowed woman. His drunken terrorizing is only pitiable,
she is so obviously the more constant power*

And this is why the men must go away to America. It
is not the money. It is the profound desire to rehabilitate
themselves, to recover some dignity as men, as producers,
as workers, as creators from the spirit, not only from the
flesh. It is a profound desire to get away from women
altogether, the terrible subjugation to sex, the phallic
worship.

The company of actors in the little theatre was from a
small town away on the plain, beyond Brescia. The cur-
tain rose, everybody was still, with that profound, naive
attention which children give. And after a few minutes
I realized that / Spettri was Ibsen's Ghosts. The peasants
and fishermen of the Garda, even the rows of ungovern-
able children, sat absorbed in watching as the Norwegian
drama unfolded itself.

The actors are peasants. The leader is the son of a
peasant proprietor. He is qualified as a chemist^ but is
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